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Close of the Volume. 

The closing of the year and the closing of a 
volume, always bring emotions both pleasurable 
and painfal;—pleasurable, to think that our 
course thus far has been prospered, and that a 
consummation—a completion of a definite portion 
of our labors has been made,—painful, to reflect 
that in the lapse of time we have parted with 
many friends, and must part with many more. 
It is a sort of station on the railroad of a pub- 
lisher’s career, where many give him their adieus 
and many their salutations of a new acquaintance 

Tn our intercourse with our readers during the 
past year there has been much to look back upon 
with pleasure, and but little to regret. The im- 
provements in Agriculture and Mechanic arts 
move slowly but surely. Like the shadows upon 
the cial, the marking of the moments are imper- 
ceptible, but the larger intervals are distinctly 
So in looking back to but yesterday, we 
can hardly discover the progress that has been 
made, but extending our view to a year or years, 
and the advance can be readily seen and acknowl- 
edged. The several accumulations of separate 
experiences, made from day to day, saved and 
recorded by the aid of the Press, not only thus 
become embodied into distinct systems or branches 
of knowledge and science ; but also become fixed 
in a durable form and condition for references 
aod guides to future generations. Hence the 
utility of publications devoted to such objects, 
forming as they do, reservoirs in which to collect 


shown. 














knowledge is not yet sufficiently advanced to en- 
able one to do this as satisfactorily as can be de- 
sired, but it is progressing to that point slowly. 
The chemists and the farmers are as yet groping 
their way_along the path that Jeads to it, falter- 
ingly and slowly, but they will finally arrive at 
it. Many mistakes have been made, and many 
more will be made in this business; there has 
been much backing out from positions supposed 
once to be correct, but afierwards proved to be 
wrong; there must be much more of such re- 
treating and advancing before the true ground is 
attained, but it will be ultimately attained, and 
thereby both the science and the art of this branch 
of human industry will be rendered more certain 
and profitable. 


Large Swine and good Pork. 

Mr. Lauriston Guild, of Sidney, last week 
killed a hog, eighteen months old, which weighed, 
when dressed, seven hundred and seven pounds. 
The pork was of excellent quality. A specimen 
which Mr. Guild left at our office, was thick, 
clear, and of most delicate and inviting appear- 
ance, so that even a Jew might be tempted for 
once to indulge in the Juxury of * eating swine’s 
flesh.” 

Mr. Guild's porker, in all the essential char- 
acteristics of a good hog, may be considered as 
a model of his kind. He was small boned, com- 
pactly built, of excellent form, and his flesh was 
fine. In constitution and aptitude to fatten, he 
was not excelled ; and we do not recollect an in- 
stance where so much excellent pork has been 
made from one animal, in so short a time. 

Mr. Guild informs us that this hog was of the 
White Berkshire breed, crossed with the New- 
bury White. He was kept last winter asa boar, 
and several of his pigs may be found in this town. 
One, a boar, is now owned by Alonzo Ellis.— 
The boar from which he descended, was imported 
from Liverpool, by Capt. Swanton, of Bath, and 
was owned by Mr. Guild. 
the imported boar may be found in this county. 


Some of the stock of | 


the detached and isolated discoveries, as they a1e| "The boar now owned by Mr. 


made from time to time by individuals engaged 
in different pursuits, and widely separated from 
each other, and from which their light may be 





reflected, while the substance remains permanent-| jt becomes better known. 


ly fixed, as a source of continual production of | 


| East Livermore, is one of his pigs. 
the breed may be preserved, and we think it will 
be more widely dissemiated and highly prized as 


Wadsworth, of 
We hope 


This hog of Mr. Guild’s, was kept through 


good to these who-seek for it there. In this way | the summer on “ slops and milk,” with a very 


each may contribute his mite of truth, which, ‘little corn. 


He was fattened on dry corn and 


however small it may be, and insignificant it may milk. He had not so much as a bushel of meal 
The corn was fed to 


appear, when viewed singly and alone, may be| while Mr. G. owned him. 
| hiv in the ear. 


added to the mass of knowledge and serve to 
swell the aggregate and help in finishing the 
whole. In this way each can help the other by 
mutually imparting and mutually receiving.— 
Years of labors in this way swell the tide of im-| 
provement, and shed blessings and benefits un the | 
next generation, 
their continuing similar Jabors and improvements 
for the benefit of those who immediately succeed | 
them. To those who have thus labored with us 
so far, and now find it necessary to pert, in order | 
to assist in another part of the great vineyard of 
human life, we extend our heartfelt guod wishes 
and adieus, and to those who come forward to 
take their places, we give a cordial welcome. 


Artificial Manures. 

By the term Artificial Manures, we mean the 
mixing or combining different ingredients by 
hand, so as to make a mixture which shall con- 
tain certain specified matters, supposed to be 
needed by plants for their growth and perfection. 
Within a few years, many attempts have been 








| to the meal. 


| and anewered an exeollent purpose. 


Mr. G. lives nine miles from the 
mill, and it is not always convenient to get corn 
ground for hisswine ; and wheu they will eat 
/ corn readily, as this one did, he prefers the corn 
It appeared to be well digested, 


Mr. G, did 


which can only be repaid by | not keep an account of the number of bushels of 
,corn fed to this hog. 


R. 


Genesee Farmer—Editorial Changes. 


We see, by the last number of the Genesee 
Farmer, that Mr. D. D. T. Moore, who has for 
the last four years owned and been one of the 
editors of the Genesee Farmer, has disposed of 
it to Dr. Lee, well known as associate editor of 
the paper heretofore, and an able, practical and 
scientific writer, and ardently devoted to the 
cause of Agricultural improvement. 

Mr. Moore, by his energy and indefatigable 
industry, raised the Genesee Farmer from a 
feeble existence to a flourishing condition. 
leaving it, he does not propose to ‘‘ eat the bread 
of idleness,’’ but has already issued proposals for 


In 


made to manufacture a kind of universal manure, 
that shall be useful for every crop, and every 
soil. We doubt if the laws of nature will allow 
this to be done. If they were well understood, 
we should at once see that there is almost as 


| publishing a new weekly Agricultural journal, 
| entitled the Rural New- Yorker, in a quarto form, 
|at two dollars per annum. The state of New- 
| York has reason to be proud of the Agricultural 
| journals published within her borders. When 
this shall commence, there will be at least ten 


much diversity in the food of the different plants, 
as there is among the different animals that in- 
habit the earth, air, and sea. Hence, what would 
be ‘* meat to one would: be poison to the other.”’ 
It would, therefore be impossible to combine 
materials in such a manner as to make a dish of 
food that would be palatable to every vegetable 
or plant that grows. But we want manure, says 
one, only for the crops and vegetables that we 
eultivate, and these are so few, compared with 
the whole vegetable kingdom, that it would not 
be necessary to seek out what food they all 
need. True, but even among these few there is 
great diversity of habits and appetites, and it 
would be difficult to suit them all in one pudding. 
Animal manure, as furnished by our barn-yard 
stock, comes the nearest to it of any thing, and 
yet every observing farmer knows that it has a 
very different effect upon different crops. Should 
he apply it to his wheat, as liberally as he does 
to his Indian“ corn or” pumpkins, he knows that 
the straw would be rank in growth, weak in 
strength, and probably “ cripple down,”’ as they 
say, and yield him less grain than other fields 
less liberally supplied. Hence we see that even 
in this valaable article of dressing, care and 
judgment must be used in its application to pro- 
duce the best results. Guano has been thought 
to combine all the materials necessary for every 





enterprising citizens. 


the spirit of the age. 


ing away. 








published in that single State, devoted wholly or 
in part to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Me- 
chanics—all of them edited with distinguished 
ability, and we doubt not well-sustained by her 
Se long as they thus 
promote the advancement of knowledge in the 
industrial arts of life, they need not fear losing 
the proud title of ‘‘ Empire State,” for knowl- 
edge is power, and such power makes empires of 
the right kind. 


as 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 


The Era for Improvements. 


Mr. Eprror :—It is gratifying to contemplate 


A century, formerly, was 
not enough to accomplish, in behalf of the inter- 
ests of society, what is now the work of a very 
few years. The rapid advancement of useful 
knowledge among the people, and the zealous 
attention now being awakened in reference to the 
interests of education, will have the effect to pro- 
duce greater and still greater advances in all 
those improvements for which the present age is 
so remarkable. 


A short time since a prejudice existed in the 


minds of even intelligent men, against all Rail- 
roads. This strange prejudice is now fast wear- 
Almost all have at length been 
brought to see and acknowledge the importance 


crop, and it ‘probably does come up to the mark | and utility of this great modern improvement. In 


pretty well, but the use of it proves that it often 
fails to produce any result, and oftea does posi- 
tive injury. ° What is the reason? Because it 
is not adapted to every soil, and every plant, and 
every location, and must be varied in its condi- 
tion te meet various plants and locations. It is 
true that a few general elements or principles, 
are found more or less abundant in most plants, as 
there are in most animals, and the same ele- 
ments enter more or Jess abundantly into most of 
the substances used as*manure, but it is evident 
that since nature bah no one article that 
will apply perfectly to all cropsand plants, as 
food, art cannot do it. What)shalbthe farmer 
do then, who has not sufficient of animal orbarn- 
yard:manure, aad wishes 10 use the-variew® arti- 
ficial manures offered to him in some 
and other markets, as better than 
in the world! We answer, be cautious ; 
stand as well as you can the ingredients which 














interior. 


year will add 
road. 


cummion with many of her sister States, Maine 
has a length nobly stepped forward, and the 
rapid car \« gradually advancing into the fertile 
‘The indefatigable laborer, with his 
wheel-barrow, is eomet-like removing the hil!- 
side, and preparing the way for the track. It is 
the toiling hundreds and thovcands that will, ere 

long, render our immense resources available. 
The “ fire horse,”’ as it has been termed, will not 
stop till the remotest corners of our Sate are 
brought into close proximity with the broad A+. 
Jantic. We way look furward to the fature with 
buoyant hope, and safely calculate that every new 
miles and miles to our lines of rail- 


It is easy enongh to foresee that the internal 


the crop, you desire to raise, contains, when in altel 2 a av 7 


you parchase and use contains the very. ingredi- 
ents you need, combined in a suitable state to be 


scat by te ata of roi, th ny oral 
croo in question. Chale Se arid tural | If the skilfal sh 





ip-builder, the brave 


trade of ovr country will in process of time equal 
globe now is ; and that our State willseoa 
act a conspicuous part in the business of,this 


weight than the and may be 
mh i te a A cutting up't 
coy, }at the bottom m, ands 









| have not inéeliigence enough. 
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hy cultivating his farm as it should be, so may 
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‘the enterprising merchant have all found a home 


upon our shores, it speaks of what our State wil] 


one day be ; for if we do not become the centre glutinous substance, fattening, and productive of 


of the commeree of the world, we shall soon cov- milk in cows when fed out early in winter. C. 


er the ocean with our ships. 

Bat, Mr. Editor, we should possess a degree | 
of patriotism as broad as the extent of our great | 
Republic. It must be a narrow mind, indeed, 
that would desire nothing further than to advance 
the interests of a single State. May we not 
hope that a general spirit of improvement will | 
pervade our common country—that an honest 


overthrow of corruption, and the correction of 
moral and political abuses. 

But we may still say something in favor of ag- 
ricultural improvement. It is certain that we 
As knowledge 
advances, the people will become more and more 
aware of the vast importance of a spirited and 
improved husbandry. We may talk of public 
opinion being put right, but if the people lack | 
intelligence, what is to be done ? | 

We have heard of individuals, who, u 
farms of very limited extent, have realized im- 
mense profits. Now it is pretty certain that this, 
must have been the result of intelligence. And | 
in truth, if one farmer can realize large profits 


others, if they pursue the right course. Let 
public opinion be enlightened, and the time is not 
very distant when what is now considered excel- 
lent husbandry, will give place to more improved 
modes of management. May we not hope that 
the farming interest will receive more of the pub- 
lic attention, so that our prosperity as a nation 
may be certain, and republican liberty find an un- 
failing asylum. J. BE. Rotre. 
Rumford, December, 1849. 





Winter Fodder for Stock. 


taining and practicing the best methods of curing 
and preserving all kinds of food for stock, has in- 
duced me to make some experiments on the sub- 





ject. 


essary. 


fodder naturally of good quality are annually | ton. 
wasted and lost, by the improper manner of mak- | S@me acre that yields 45 or 50 bushels of sound 
grain! ‘This is a yield that English faymers caa- 
not think of. 


ing and preserving them. 

‘Take the best of our grasses and permit them 
to lay in swath three or four days and nights, and 
they become worthless. All their rich and valua- 
ble qualities are dried up, or mouldered away. 
Such hay, would answer for litter and_ would 
make some manure, and so would the meanest 


straw or stubble we could find. But by the 
action OF he sun and dying wieds fre” Store 


time, with some trifling fermentation in cocks, 
over one or two nights, it would make valuable 
fodder. ‘This management all good farmers well 
understand, and duly appreciate its importance. 
It is well known too, that all vegetables and 
grasses are supplied with sap, which answers the 
purposes of bleod iv animals. My view is, that 
sap constitates the richest part of the nourishing 
qualities of stock fodder; and is sometimes Jost 
by standing too late in the field, as wellas by 
lying long after being mowed. The sap while 
remaining in its natural or liquid state, excluded 
from the air, would cause a fermentation that 
would destroy its own valve, and that of the 
whole blade. 

As well as farmers generally understand the 
management of their best grasses, yet there are 
these of various kinds, to the preserving of which 
they pay but little attention, and which might 
make valuable acquisitions to their stock fodder. 
And above all, the little attention given to the 
curing and preserving corn fodder, deserves no- 
tice. ‘The most general method is to top stalks 
near the ear, placing them io the hills of corn 
sometimes for a week or two, todry, then they 
are bound up in large bundles, with some of the 
same stalks for bands, if not too dry for the pur- 
pose, and remain in the field, perhaps over a storm 
or two, and then piked up in stacks for further 
drying. Stalks managed in this way,I have 
always found entirely worthless, for the middle 
of the bundles will then be either mouldy or 
rotten, or so dried that cattle will not eat them. 
I know that cattle sometimes eat mouldy stalks 
and even mouldy hay; cows, it is said, have odd 
appetites. 1 have seen those that would gnaw 
and eat rotten wood very greedily, and even their 
own cleanings after calving, but I have yet to 
learn that either does them any good. Witha 





desire to find some better method of preserving 
corn stalks for winter fodder, (which are so ex- 
cellent for feeding cows in their green state) I 
have experimented for my own benefit, hoping 
to find some superior method to those in general 
use. 
| I topped my stalks on the 17th of September, 
both the two former seasons, and the present 
season on the 19th of September, as the frost 
held off, and they remained green still later. I 
should have considered them hardly worth cut- 
ting had they remained standing in the field after 
the first severe frost. I wok a pleasant day, eut 
them and thinly spread them by the side of the 
field. Those cut before noon, I bound up and 
carted into the bara the same day, riding them 
on poles and keeping the doors and windows 
open in good weather, stowing them very close 
together on the poles, the tiers of which, are but 
three feet apart, and thus, a load takes up but 
little room, and can be stowed by two hands nearly 
as fast as one can pitch them up. This is~ the 
whole work, and two hands can thus cut and 
secure an acre ere forty-five bushels of 
corn in aday. Cows will eat up these stalks so 





Nor can | perceive the least sourness which 


than it usually commands. ; There is a right 
time to cut grass, and there is a best mode of cur- 
, ing it; and as farmers differ considerably as to the 
mode and time, they cannot all have adopted the 


: time while curing. F 7 
friendship may prevail between the different sec- | bie of this, ng. Farmegs are generally sensi 


tions of our Union, and that we may witoess the |... They 


‘ina barn to dry with doors open. 
found them to come out sour and to be less 
agreeable to all kinds of stock than when they 
were put in pikes orshocks to be cured. 


bind up the corn tops soon afier they are cut, not 
POD | permitting them to lie exposed on the corn hills 
more than one day before tying up—than put 
them in shocks and let them stand out ten to 
fifieen days, accordisg to the weather. 
them in the harn and pack them on the hay mows; 
or, if they seem notdry enough, set the bundles 
up on end and they will be fit for cows or any 
kind of stock. 


in this way sweeter than any that were put into 
the barn greenand heng up on poles. Our own 
cattle this year eat ap the whule, not leaving a 
single butt, even when the stalks were earried 
out and distributed in the pasture in October. Most 
of us err in letting the tops lie too long before 
binding, and then letting them remain too long in 
shocks or pikes. Hay would be nearly spoiled by 
being exposed to the weather as Jong as many 
Mr. Eprtor: The great importance of ascer-| farmers expose their stalks. 


r 


lecting the cure of them and trusting the whole 
To make known the result ef such as have | t© the boys, or to incompetent hands. 
been made the past season, some delay was nec- | respondent estimates the tops from an acre of good 
All must be aware that quantities of, Corn ata ton in weight, and the bottoms at another 


for the sole purpose of cutting the stalks for fod- 
der. 
not let the stalks bear grain and be cut in season 
to afford early fall fodder for cows. 
would be requied, but then we have the solid grain 
im additian tm the light fadder. [Masa Plongh’p. 


made as fertile when young trees are set out, as it 
should be. 
ing 1s useful. 
can be selected than late in the autamn or during 
the winter, when rains or thaws may carry the 
soluble portions down among the roots, and the 
rémainder be spaded in, in the spring. 


|laws of vegetable growth, is aware that. the 
absorbing parts of roots, are young fibres or spon- 
gioles, at or near the extremeties of larger roots. 
In very small trees, these may be within a foot of 
the main stem; but as the tree increases in size, 
the circumference of the roots forms a larger cir- 
cle each successive year. While the tree is young, 


the length of the roots is quite equal to the height 
of the tree. As it becomes older, the roots near 


clean, that nota vestige is left, of Jeaf or stalk. 


portion of saccharine matter, which will make 
molasses, and which, when thus cured, forms a 


This is a subject that deserves more attention 


Hay is nearly speiled if veglected but a short 


M6 nemsee 


and they tak@*mueh care to prevent 
commit more errors in the euring of 


We have 


We repeat our advice that we gave last fall— 


Next put 


We have always found stalks that were evred 


This kind of fodder is not valued high enough. 
The reason is, farmers are in the practice of neg- 


Our cor- 


Think of two tons of godd fodder on the 


It has now become quite common to sow corn 


Is this the most economical way ? 


Why 


More acres | 


Manuring Trees. 
It does not always happen that the ground is 


In such instances, subsequent manur- 
No better season for this purpose 


Now every person at all conversant with the 


the base of the tree enlarge and become nearly 
destitute of fibres. Hence, the entire uselessness 
of the too common practice of applying manure 
closely around the base of the tree, instead of at 
a distance of many feet around. This practice 
is not less absurd than to pour water into a man’s 
boots to allay his thirst. 

Trees which grow in sod ground can never 
thrive so well as where the soil is kept mellow 
and free from vegetable growth. With young 
trees the difference will ofien be as ten to one. 
Many, to avoid this evil, spade around their trees, 
but in so small a circle, that no benefit is derived; 
the young roots are far off from the tree and from 
this spaded circle, seeking, in a hard and dry soil, 
ander the thick grassy covering, fora scanty sup- 
ply of food. 


Bones anv Acip. To those who dissolve bones 
in sulplruric acid, I beg to communicate a method 
I have now, for the second season, adopted with 
success, whereby I make very short work of an 
otherwise troublesome job, Under cover, either 
in a manure barn or cart shed, Imake a clay 
basin or through, 20 feet by 10, with edges 20 
inches wide and as high, into which, having pre- 
viously thrown 100 bushels ef half inch bones, 
and having damped them, I pour from the car- 
boys 1700 lbs. of acid the contents of each carboy 
being marked by the maker, 1 have not. the 
trouble of weighing. As soon as the requisite 
quantity of acid is poured into the trough, two 
men with common iron rdad scrapers or long iron 
rakes, commence stirring, continuing so to do 
until efferveseence subsides, two hours completing 
the work, I leave the mass for 10 days, when 
by the addition of sufficient water, 1 bring the 
whole to the consistence of a thick gruel, cinder 
dust being then added as usual, “" 

[Plough, Loom and Aavil. 

Pitny Hints. Souff on the necks and backs 
of calves and young cattle, will do more good 
than in the nose of any maiden lady or dandy 
bachelor ; and brimstone, bought for the hogs, 
will not prove that the ite has got int the 
house. Cards, on the cattle, make them Juok as 
much better as children with their hair combed. 











some so much fear, when proper care is taken to 
vemilate. Not only the perfectly green appear- 
ance of the stalks, butthe very pleasant smell of 
them, indicates their rich value. 


An acre of corn producing forty-five bushels, 


each on an average, 


‘about the same time, bat itis not se 


-}bosking the com... I found that corn cut up| © 
us, “| good. « 


Tt is wolf known that corn stalks contain a large! third, 


’ 
< hae? orl SG: I ‘aonegic oa : 
vy : 





makes five hundred Nundles weighing four pounds | 









A clean barn is a hint to the woman who takes 
| care of the kitchen. Good milking stools save 
much washin in the homse. A ‘scraper on the 
Ta 
AN 


convyerTeD INTO Manure. This, i is 








taken a small farm near Newark, N.J., where he has 
for two years, devoted his brilliant and powerful miod 
to Agricultural Chemistry. On a late visit to his place 
I learned—as well from the report of the neighbors as . _ 
from his own recounting—of the great results achieved | waieteds that the turnip is of no value ; that they 


hy him in even this short time—results astounding to 
his neighbor farmers on the had old plin, ani «s hecon- | for nothing; and I suppose the same may be 


fesses, surprising to himself. From the experimental the opinion of some of your readers, but many, 
studies and teachings of such a mau ihe couatry has im- | | 
mense results to expect, fur Agricultnral Chemistry is 


Bat never to cornfield or vineyard of grapes, 


The corn teems so full in the furrows you leave, 


And the wheat stands as close as if clustered to sheave 


The orchard bough breaks with its burden of fruit, 


In the dust of your foot Mange! Wurtzels take root, 
_ And the cauliflowers come at your call. 


Your barn groans aloud with the overpiled heaps ; 


Groan and shriek with the weight of your wealth, Good- | 


To another creation awakens the earth— 


Giving fruit to the barren and life to the dead, 


From the N. Y. Tribune, 
SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 
Prof. Mapes, having retired from city pursuits, has 





w 


J 


et hardly born into its infancy, while Mapes, though 


te ‘comparatively Tite 11 18 chemical acwuivementa is : ‘ P- 
already a giaut of science. The following was suggest- will give aw account Of (NO teamed he~= waod 


Mapes ; 
From the city you’ve fled to the plow: 


Did there come such a delver as thou. - 


That its stalks are bent drooping and low ; 


Where it springs from the seed that you sow. 


And the bean poles they totter to fall, 


And the wagon wheels shriek as they’re horne— 


man Mapes, 
While your corn cribs are grinning with corn. 
No hayfields 80 golden, nor grass fiells so green, 
Since the carpet of Eden was sowed ; 
And no where no earth has such clover heen seen, 
Save in meadows where Hidekel flowed. 





For never felt she, since the day of her bir 
Such a tiller as you, Goodman Mapes. 


St 


Weak and small is the hand that did never till now 
Give itself to the husbandman’s tuil, 
But full strong is the head and full broad is the brow | I 
That are lending their light to the soil. 

ar 


Like the sunshine that light wakes the seed from its bed, 4 
Calls the sap to the blade as it grows, ir 
Til the wilderness blooms as the rose. 


Half a thousand of ships owns the Queen of the seas— 
Half a million of troops has the Czar, 
But your’s is a heritage greater than these, 
Aud a title more glorious far. 


Your slaves are the seasons, the sun and the rain, 
And the fruits of the earth are your spoil. 
Powona and Ceres atteud in your train, 

And they crown you the Lonp oF THE Soir. 





Culture of Sweet Potatoes. | 
ed principally from New-Jersey and the States of | © 


fully in the Northern States. If this statement | P 


cultivate an article which always commands a ,° 
high price. 


cates the following method by which he has suc- | P 
ceeded in raising good crops of the sweet potota- | " 
toes, in the Concord Freeman : ic 


can obtain the seed from Boston—the Missis- | ¢ 


ferent kinds as of Irish potatoes. Make your hot- 
bed in April, put in one foot of loose manure, fresh 
from the stable, cover it two inches deep, with 
good loam. Place the potatoes on the loam, one 
or two inches apart. Cover them 14 or 2 inches 
deep; they will come up in two or three weeks. |' 
Care should be taken not to have it too warm 
or too cold. After they are up two or thee inches 
they will do to set out. Place one hand on the 
potato to keep it from moving; pull the sprouts 
off with the other close to the potato; there will 
then be a new set of sprouts come on them, and 
continue for three or four weeks. ‘They will do 
well from the middle of May until the last of June. 
Place the sprouts in drills twelve inches apart, a 
little deeper than they stood in the hot bed. Let 
the hill be alittle dishing to hold the water; if irbe 
dry weather when setting them, water them as 
you docabbages. Prepare the soil as soon as 
the frest is out, and the ground sufficiently dry; 
plough,or spade it to the depth of one foot or 
more. Spread manure broadcast before plough- 
ing, barrow it and plough again before setting— 
throw it up in ridges with the plough by turning 
two furrows together or by hoeing it up. All 
that is necessery after, is to keep the weeds down. 
If you plough between the rows, plough from the 
hill, the first time, and remove the dirt from the 
hill with your hoe. The last hoeing draw a 
little up the hill and leave jt a little hollowing to 
hold the water. Care should be taken not to 
have the vines covered with dirt as they will take 
root and prevent the growth of the first setting. 
Follow these directions and you will have a good 
crop. They can be cultivated in any part of the 
Granite State as well as atthe South. They 
will grow on any soil that corn will. I have 
raised them on different kinds of soil. Sandy 
lodm I think is the best. I think they will be a 
good crop to raise for milech cows—they eat them 
greedily. Ican raise double to any other kind 
on the same ground. 

P..S._ I have been trying an experiment on a 
new kind of manure, two years past, which has 
proved of great benefit. I shall give information 
to the public soon. F. A. Bascom. 








Farrenixe Swixe. If your corn is hard, it 
will do the avimals more good if ground than if 
fed whole. A's to feeding the meal wet or dry, 
there is probably no difference, unless it is to be 
fcouked. We do not that it “adds to its 
nutriment to cook jt’’= we think the cook- 
ing brings the food to a condition in which the 
putriment is easier and more thoroughly extract- 





Fepend on circumstances, such as 
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success that has attended their labors for this 


jabout the 20th of May, Lturced over half an 
jaere of green sward; it was mowing, seeded 


tion; the soil a reddish leam, and will stand 
drought well. 
| on fourteen loads of manure, and spread upon the 
| furrows, then harrowed the ground thoroughly. 
The manure was partly from iy stables, and the 
|rest, serapings of my yards. This piece of 
| ground I designed for Ruta Baga, which I con- 
| sider the most valuable kind of turnips we have; 
| harrowed my ground frequently, as | had leisure, | 
until the time of sowing the seed, which was on 
the 25th of June. 
the depth of a couple of inches, was by this har- 
rowing made perfectly fine, and that is all that is 
necessary. 
the depth of. several inches, your turnips will 
often be destroyed by the drought. 
before I sowed my turnips, I spread forty bush- 


FE her sterile hantment escapes— - as 2 ; in, I | : 
rom her sterile enchantment escapes els of ashes, and harrowed them in, and then | succeeding one-finds. a Jarger balance in favor of 


| well-directed labor; and now, in addivion to the 

ordinary appendages of a farm, there is reared, 
, out of the profits of this well-regulated concern, 
| a neatand tasty cottage, in the midst of shrubbery 


land notwithstanding the exceeding dry weather 
that followed, my turnips came up and grew 
| finely ; and on the cloudy days, the last of July, 
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Root Culture. 


Ma. Eorron: In the few remarks I have to 


make upon the Root Cultare, I would direct the d 
attention of your readers chiefly to the culture of 
turnips. ‘There is an opinion existing in the 
minds ef many farmers with whom | am ac- 


ill not make beef; in short, that they are good * 


think, have been led to this opinion by the poor 


la the communication Ihave to make, I 


After I had finished planting corn, I think | 


ith red-top, and the ground was in good condi- | 





Soon after ploughing, | hauled | 


The surface of the ground, to 


If you make the ground mellow, to ly 


A few days 
t 


ywed my seed, broad-cast, upon the ground ; 


| order, 
| had not been ‘well applied.” Buta change has 
icome over this scene. 


| doing well.” 
to assume a new appearance! 
| repaired, the land is drained where needed, the 
| buildings are neatly repaired and arranged; ma- 
‘nures are obtained best suited to the soil, and 


Labor well Applied is Productive of Profit. 


Farmers should ever bear in mind that ‘‘well- 
irected labor’ will insure its reward. Of all 


classes of men, there is none upon whom this 
truth needs to be enforced more than the farmer. 
How many of our farmezs are year after year 
toiling on, overwhelmed with their business on 


n immense estate, and at the close of the year 


the accounts are about balaneed, and again the 
san: toil and vexation mustbe renewed! If 
righ ly-direeted effurt had been put forth, po more 
land tarmed than could be done to perfegtion, 
what a saving of labor, what an increase of profit, 
| what a reward in,every point of view, would be 


corn fodder than in curing hay. We agree with | ed by this visit, W.J.F. |and its success during the season that has just aman at ae ne ee ee ustra- 
our correspondent inthe most essential point— | New York, Nov. 19, 1849. | closed ; and my reason for se doing is, to show | sheun aff dle heed ee pon 

but we have never sv¢ceeded to our minds in at- Goodman Mapes. | what may be accomplished by small means, if | vi in myepen — of i sine. which 
tempting to hang up bundles of stalkson poles | Youhave gone to the plow—to the plow, Goodman | rightly applied. la few years since, was any thing but neat and in 


and which gave sad indications that labor 


A new occupant takes 


| possession, fixed in his principles—determined 
that he would carry out this great maxim, on 
which depends the prosperity and success of the 
‘farmer, that “What is worth doing, is worth 


Now, how soon the farm begins 
the fences are 


lcrops whiely are adapted to this vegion,; a new 
"and improved stock of cattle, sheep, and swine 
‘are secured, andin short every thing characteristic 
‘of the good farmer appears year after year, under 


he direction of him who ‘knows how to apply 
Instead of having, at the end of the year, 


abor. 


/to resort to loans. to make apréhe deficiencies, 


his same farm yields a return that gladdens the 


‘heart of the farmer. As years roll on, each 


| drought. 
| of ground, with a little manure, will produce me 
| 30 or 40 bushels of corn ; it has done it, and will 


| same time. 
l ture ; 
stones, on Which was hauled six loads of manure 
land fifteen bushels of ashes, and managed as the 


the South, can, it is said, be cultivated sucess- | 5 


took my men and hoed and thinned them out, 
id the product of my labor was 320 bushels of 
ita baga. And I would bere remark,1 believe 
1e ashes did much to save my crop from the 
If next year is a good year, this piece 


do it again. 


1 also had a quarter of an acre of round tur- 


l nips, the ground for which I ploughed at the 


Tt had lain for thirty years a pas- 
the soil was a light-red loam, free from 


iece just mentioned. J sowed my turnips the 


Pp 
Tisie esculem, vur supphes of which are denv- paar or TUTY, ANA TO" fron this piece 110 bush- | 


ls. Now, the actiial Cost of my turnips ‘1s "a 
mall sam pér bushel, but in these times, when 
otatoes are so high, I value my turnips more 


is correct, it is for the interest of our farmers to | than ever, and it is a pleasure to me 10 raise 300 


r 400 bushels of turnips, where I could searcely 


| raise one hundred of potatoes, and I consider my 


Mr. F. A. Bascom, of Hinsdale, communi- | ruta bagas worth as much for feeding cattle, as 


otatoes. In my mode of expending them, I us- 
ally have a pair of oxen, and several young 
reatures feeding for beef, and while the weather 


. > }. ° : 
‘I received a paper from you, requesting to |is mild, I carry my turnips upon clean grass 
xa0w my method of raising sweet potatoes. You | ground, and chop them up with a shovel, being 


areful to feed regularly, Ihave now a fine pair 


sippi Yam is the best. There are as many dif- | of five-year old oxen, that I am feeding with tur- 
nips; they have been in good flesh all summer, 
although they have done my farm-work ; they 
now eat two and a half bushels of turnips a day, 
which T believe are worth more, and will make 


| the most tasty and luxuriant—all the work of 
‘him who started with the determination to do all 
‘things well. And this is not all; as the well- 
regulated expense book is balanced, a profit 
which would gladden even the hearts of some of 
our bankers on the capital invested, is found on 
hand, to be applied as may best conduce to the 
comfort and welfare of an interesting family. 
There is no complaint of means to educate the 
‘children. They are brought up practically to 
| appreciate the maxim that * Whatis worth doing, 
‘is worth doing well,” and their education pre- 
pares them to carry out in all the varied scenes 
‘of life this all-important but too little practiced 
| truth. 

Let me then arge upon the farmers who read 
this paper—and | am glad to know they are many, 
| and among the most intelligent in our land—to 
| put in practice, if they have not already done so, 
‘this simple but effeotual method of farm labor, 
'which brings with it the most abundant reward, 
and without which they will in vain struggle on, 

never securing the end of their toil. Order is 
| Heaven’s first law, and let it be yours in every 
\thing relating to your farm. Remember you 
| belong tv a noble profession, and one that is des- 
tined to exert a mighty influence on the destinies 
of a world. As oneman, then, let the American 
| farmers adopt as their motto, “ All things relating 
tomy farm shall be well done,”’—and no more 
| sould be undertaken than can be thus done,-~ 
| and soon be will be found to occupy that exalted 
position that will cause his influence to be felt 
the world over. Surely it cannot be necessary 


more flesh than a half bushel of meal. 


and place them in a manger, made tight for the 
purpose, and put a little meal upon them; and I 


When | 
he weather becomes cold, I shall cut my turnips, | 


hink thatin February next, I shall have a pair 


of oxen that will weigh three thousand pounds, 


to urge upon the enlightened, the intelligent, the 
hard-working American farmer, further consider- 
ations in support of a principle that mast, on a 
moment’s reflection, commend itself to every 
right-minded, reflecting man. (Genesee Farmer. 





dead and dressed. 
throw them to your store-shoats, you will find | 
they will eat them as soon as corn. 
after renew the subject. Ss. 






If you cut ruta baga, and 


I may here- 


Windham County, Conn., Nov. 28. 
[Boston Cultivator. 


Consumption of Cotton Goods. 


The editor of the New Orleans Commercial | 
Bulletin writes as follows in ‘a recent letter: 


The present consumption of cotton in the United 


States, is estimated at 500,000 bales per annum, 
which is more than the entire crop in 1824; but 
this.is by no means.a correct estimate of the 
whole amount consumed, for it includes only that 

portion of the crop which, having reached a sea- 
port is embarked in the statistics of the crop, and 
does not include what may be consumed in the 
imterior, and which has never been sent to a sea- 
There are upwards of 250 cotton 
mills to the South of Mason and Dixon's line, and 
little or no portion of the cotton consumed by 
these mills ever come in the estimates of the crop, 
and is not incuded in the quantity said to be con- 
sumed in the United States. Then there is a 
vast quantity of cotton that is similarly situated, 
that goes up to Mississippi and Ohio, and out 
umberland, for the sup- 
ply of the mills in Indiana, Ohio, Western Vir- 
ginia, and all Peonsylvania. In all of the above 
points and sources of consumption, there are 
probably at least 150,000 bales consumed, making 
in all not Jess than 650,000 bales annually worked 
In former years, the consumption 
of cotton in Great Britain was about three-fifths 
American and two-fifths India, Brazil, and other | 


port market. 


from the Tennessee and 


up at home. 


| Mode of Fattening Cattle in Great Britain. 
John Bull loves fat beef, and some of the beef 
\in that country is made enormously fat. The 
| following is the mode of feeding adopted by the 
Messrs. Davey, and some others, in Seotland. 
|The cattle are kept in what are called boxes or 
pens, and the following feed given them daily, to 
| each : 
2 Ibs linseed, (flaxseed,) cost 24 pence. 


6 Ibs-barley meal, or rye, -44 “* 

84 Ibs turnips, ha 
| 14 Ibs hay, ‘ ; “a * 
Avtendance and fuel, wy 

im “ 


or about 30 cents of Yankee money per day. 

The chopped straw or hay was first mixed 
with the meal, in a shallow wooden cistern, and 
was incorporated with the linseed or flax-seed, 
in a boiling state. The cattle were fed six times 
_per day, and oo this system they were enabled 
| to fatten an ox weighing 10 cwt, of the very best 
quality of meat, in sixteen weeks, It is stated 
that the farmer is enabled thus to feed three ani- 
mals, instead of one on the old system, and there- 
by wake a quicker return of capital, which is the 
life of trade. It will be seen, according to this, 
that if it takes 16 weeks to fatten an ox, at 30 
cents cost. per day, the cost of fattening would 
amount to nearly 37 dollars. Their markets 
must be very excellent, to allow them a profit. 

We guess the thing could be done here much 
quicker, and more profitably, on Indian meal and 
potatoes. 


Wonesns op Geotooy. More than 9000dif- 














foreign cotton. ‘I'he proportion of the latter is | fereut kinds of animals have been changed into 


now less. 


Thé whole quantity of cotton goods made in 
ihe Union, is estimated at 720,000,000 of yards, 
of which about 80,000,000 yards are exported, 
leaving 640,000,000 for home consuinption, 
equal to,about thirty-two yards fur every inhabi- 
tant, great and suall. ‘The increase of the po- 

“ 2 *“proportionate”™ Ai cooking must} pulation, including in:migration, may be safely 

hip a w= ous ~oremeenee million annually for the next ten 
grain, and the quantity fed to the years, which will require 32,000,000 of yards of 
oe : . iti year. Estimating 


: : 4 in health will extract the n evety 
ly may be avcoeneully accomplished, by plc= | OMY. i pratt herr of corn or raw the average weight of these goods at four ounces, 


as ments 


the annual accession to our population. — 


is inereased annu- 


, stone. ‘The races or geoera of more than half of 
these are now extinct, not being at present known 
in a living state, upon the earth. From the re- 
mains of some ef these ancient animals, they 
must bave been larger than any living animals 
vow knows upon the earth. The.. eriam, 
(great beast) says Buckland, from « skeleton 
nearly perfected, now in the museum at Madrid, 
was perfectly colossal. With a head and neck 
like the Sloth, its legs atid feet exhibit the ehar- 
actor of the Armadillo and Anteater. Tts fore 
feet were a yard in length, and more than twelve 
seal ide, termipated by gigantic claws. Ite 
thigh bope was nearly three times as thick as 
that of the oleghnet 208 Sn, tatie Ey ‘ the 
body, was six feet in circumference. tusks 
were admirsbly adapted for eutting vegetable 
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A Christmas Homily. 

The oldest holiday, and the one founded on 80 
event of unspeakable importance to mankind, 1s 
Christmas. 

We have always wondered why those strong: 
minded and devoutly honest old ‘ Forefathers''— 
the Puritans who seceded from the ‘* Mother 
Chureb,’”’ as some call it, and who, in conse- 
quence, bore the storms of persecution, even unto 
martyrdom, did not, while scouting what they 
considered useless ceremonies of the Established 
Church, save, at least, the observance and rever- 
ence of this day from the ban and curse of ex- 
communication. If.ever any event was entitled 
to be kept in remembrance on its annual return, 
it is that whieh took place in the city of Bethle- 
hem and on the plains of Judea on this very day. 
The more the simple and touching recital of this 
events read, and the more it is anderstood and 
felt in its inmost sense, the more wonderful and 


sublime do the Circumstances appear, and the 
Mare gratefel de wo bovume “for He unpoundea 


Jove and condescension which Jehovah displayed 
jn ita consummation. ‘The Jews had fallen from 
their pure love to God, and, sank in selfishness, 
had lost ‘heir independence and become vassals 
to Roman power. 

Ia this abject condition they watched earnestly 
far the appearance of some invincible warrior to 
jead them through ‘ blood and carnage "’ to con- 
quest, and their former supremacy over sur- 
rounding nations. While they gloated in antici- 
pation over their fallen foes and nursed the base 
and brutal passions of avarice and revenge, there 
came among them—humble, poor, despised and 
lowly, an infant from parents so destitute, that 
the landlord of the inn, probably conceived it a 
stretch of charity to allow them a manger of his 
stable in which to cradle it. Among the world- 
seeking and self idolizing people of that city, 
none heeded the stranger, nor dreamed there 
could be aught of power, or greatness, or glory 
where the tinsel of riches and the golden trap- 
pings of earth were not found. 

"Fhe thought of Deity, shrouded in mortality 
and veiled in the form of thumanity in order that 
he might demonstrate more tangibly to finite 
minds the omnipotence of love and truth, and 
the certainty of a resurrection from death, and a 
life beyond the grave, never once entered their 
hearts. The idea that the deliverance, so earnest- 
ly promised and beautifully expressed by the 
prophets of Israel, was a deliverance from spirit_ 
ual thraldom and not from Roman servitude, and 
that the conquest to be made and the dominion 
to be obtained was to be over the besetting sins 
of the heart, and the evils of moral rebellion and 
disobedience, had never occurred to their minds. 
So they passed on with a blindness rendered 
doubly dark by the self sufficiency of their pride, 
and looked up to the rich and mocked at the 
poor, even as the manner of many is at the pres- 
ent day. 

But amid that blind and heedless throng were 
n few, who, viewing the external things of earth 
a6 matters of inferior concern, and rightly under- 
standing the prophecies, were looking earnestly 
and faithfully for the coming of that Shiloh that 
should break away the chains which bound—not 
the limbs of the body, norobstracted their civil 
rights, but weighed down their souls with the 
crushing weight of a perverted faith and a deso- 
lated church. 

Confident that the promises of God could nev- 
er fail, and rightly discerning the signs of the 
times, wise mea of the East and shepherds of the 
night knew that the fulness of days had come, 
and that the spiritual redemption of the world 
was at hand. It came, and will continue to all 
eternity. That star which guided the wise men 
of the East to the manger in Bethlehem, still 





Iga Seco ren 
tion of the to the subj “} 
tion; and, lastly—because you have won th 
laurels of fame, not only in the medical closet, 
but at the bedside of the sick and dying. 1 am 
highly gratified that a medical philosopher is to 
be the Governor of this State, when Criminal Ju- 
risprudence ought to be discussed and acted upon. 


action of Congress would result in the continued 
prosperity of our common country. 

Great wh Fat followed the delivery of Mr. 
Cobb's speech. Mr. Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, 
administered the oath to the Speaker elect, after 
which Mr. Vinion, of Ohio, moved that members 
This motion was lost, and the 
House then adjourned. 

The.President’s message was to be delivered 
on Monday, but it had not arrived here at the 
time our paper went to press. We shall give it 
to our readers next week. 

Railroad Frolics. 

The ladies on the Lewiston and Waterville 
Railroad are spreeing it on the Railroad in a man- 
ner that is a cantion to their ** Lords" any how. 
It seems that these Lords, or the Directors of 
them, on the day that the stockholders had their 
merry making on the opening of the road, utterly 
refused to permit the ladies to accompany them. 
Even some ladies who were stockholders, and 


who presented themselves for a conveyance to the 
foctieitios of te vccabion, were refused. 


The next week the good people of Waterville 
were surprised by a perfect inundation of ladies, 
which poured out from the cars like leaves of 
autumn in a whirlwind; and the week after, the 
ladies of Winthrop made a descent in solid col- 
umns to the goodly town of Lewiston, overwhelm- 
ing them with a real avalanche of beauty—not a 
man among them. They put themselves ‘‘on 
women's rights,’’ and *‘put it through by day- 
We have received a communication from 
Lewiston, on the subject, which, owing to the 
crowded state of our columns when received, 
must be postponed until our next. 

This movement of the ladies has brought the 
gentlemen to their senses, and last week a large 
party of gentlemen with their ladies, wok a jaunt 
to Waterville, andon Christmas day a party of 
gentlemen with their ladies paid a visit to Win- 
throp. Merry times on the back route. 


Mr. Springer’s Lectures. 

Our old friend Moses Springer, Esq., is lectur- 
ing on Astronomy in this vicinity. He lectures 
in Greene, (this) Thursday evening, and at Hal- 
lowell “~ Roads on Friday evening next. 

He gave two lectures in Winthrop on Monday | 
and Wednesday evenings. 
admirable Lecturer, and by the aid of his appara- 
tus and illuminated diagrams, makes the subject 
exceedingly interesting to his hearers. 

Parents cannot spend an evening more pleas- | 
antly and profitably with their children than by | 
taking them to his lectures, and every one will 
get his money's worth who will attend. 


Ojibway Indians. 

We were much interested by the entertainment 
given by Maungwudaus and his three sons, Indi- | 
ans of the Ojibway tribe. 
to pay 2 visit to the Penobscot tribe of Indians; | 
and to pay the expenses of traveling they give 
exhibitions illustrative of the manners and cus- 
toms of their tribes, These Indians are part of 
the band who accompanied Catlin to Europe, and 
they have seen tnuch of European life, and we 
should judge by their description of what they 
caw and heard, that they were keen observers of 
men, manners and things. 
well-educated and highly intelligent man, and no 
one can fail to be deeply interested by the exhibi- 
tion and his remarks. 

On Wednesday evening, (26th,) they give an | 
exhibitionat Hallowell Cross Roads, and on Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings following, at Waterville. 


American Historical Magazine. 

We have received the first number of a new 
Magazine, bearing the above title. It is pub- | has, for ages, been condemned by its results, 
lished monthly by Lawrence Labree, 83 Nassau | #tise out of ignorance of the true philosophy of 
Street, New York, at $2 per annum. 

We are glad to hear from Mr. Labree once | been dispelled from the minds of legislators, and 
We remember him as publisher and edi- 


ayaken your sympathies, and direct your influ- 
ence to dispel the ignorance, and mitigate the 
miseries of the unfortunate portion of our fellew- 
men. 


they, in whose hands legislative and executive 
power is lodged, wield, in a great measure, the 
destiny of our commen country. It is this class 
of men, who should listen to facts, look at their 
verification, and attend to philosophical inductions 
from them, 


Phrenology isa true science, and when it shall 
have become duly understood, it will develope the 
constitutional principles, and analyze all the phe- 
nomena of the human mind. It may beautifully 
unravel the whole web of ovr thoughts and foel- 


rangement, but moral delinquency. If you should 
admit that it is a true science, you will readily 
grant, that it is a discovery of the true mental 
constitution of man, and that it will furnish us 


Mr. Springer is an 





|derstood, even by a common capacity ; for all 


They are on their way 


Maungwudaus is a 











shines in more effulgent glory over the pathway 
_of every Christian, and the shouts of the heaven- 
ly multitade, proclaiming ‘‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, and good will 
, towards men,”’ stil] cheer the hearts of the fol- 
lowers of that Christ whose advent on earth was 
so sublimely heralded by the choirs above.— 
Especially should the anniversary of that event 
be ‘kept by men. Especially should mortals 
manifest by the gushings of a joyous heart, the 
gratitude they owe to God for the demonstration 
of his love and care and kindness and merey and 
fatherly protection to the wide universe which he 
_has created and redeemed. 
A merry, merry Christmas, then, to all. A 
Christmas Carol in every house—a Christmas 
Carol in every heart. 


Charcoal Roads. 

A correspondent of the Bangor Courier, writ- 
ing from Wisconsin, describes the mode of mak- 
ing a new kind of road, called Chareoal Roads. 
We should think that in many parts of Maine 

_ the same system might be adopted. ‘The follow- 
ing is the mode adopted for their construction : 

' Suppose your road is thirty feet wide, the 
timber on the space which your road occupies is 
all cut, and the trees all laid lengthways upon a 
‘space say ten feet wide. The pile of trees and 
brush extending the distance required, is then 
covered with turf, and a fire set at each end, and 
it will burn and settle as handsomely and even as 
ean be, and is just hard enough so as not to hurt 
the horses’ feet. The rain that falls upon the 
road wil) ron off without soaking into it. You 
have no mud or holes, and the writer thinks it is 
far preferable to plank roads through a timber 
country. 








Description of Royalty. 
. There.is a fellow (we suppose he is a tellow, 
as he signs himself F.,) writing letters from 
Paris in France to the American Model Courier. 
Hear how he talks about royalty. His bump of 
Veneration must certainly be very small. “They 
walk,”’ says he, “on their legs, have tef toes 
apiece, and powers of digestion. They require 
_ t0 be washed with soap and water like other peo- 
“ple, and are not the worse for clean litien, beef 


tor of a very good literary Magazine, a year or 
two ago, and willingly bear testimony to his zeal 
and enterprise in a good cause. 

We like the plan and design of this Magazine. 
It will serve as a sort of depot into which may 
be deposited many detached scraps as well as de- 
tails of historical events, by which they will be 
preserved and furm a source to which reference 
may often be made for facts which would other- 
We have no doubt it will be a val- 
uable work, and cordially wish it success. 


A Crasu. On Sunday evening of last week, 
about four hours after the congregation had been 
dismissed, the ceiling of Rev. Dr. Bethune's 
Church, in Brooklyn, fell with a tremendous 
crash, breaking the front of the gallery on both 
sides of the house, and crushing a large number 
The report was heard for several 
squares around, but no one suspected the real 
cause, until the sexton visited the house on Tues- 
day morning, when a scene of destrdction and 
confusion presented itself below, while above, the 
rafiers were visible down to the eaves. 
ing was never properly secured, and the partial 
fracture and settling of one of the long braces or 
girders was the immediate cause of the disaster. 





Carrier's Avpegss. The Carrier of the 

Maine Farmer says he will wait upon his ‘“ pat- 
” ‘ h 4 % 

rons,’’ with a New Year's Address, on. Tues-| | 4 tinacious in his aggression, the dog some- 

Avousra Lyceum. The Lecture before the 
Lyceum, on Friday evening last, by Rev. Mr. 
Allen, of this town, was an interesting perform- 
ance, and was very well received by the audi- 
ence. His subject was “‘ The importance of a 
well-balanced mind.’’ 





Thorndike, one of our subseribers , raised a beet 

the past season, that was two feet and two 

inches in the largest girt, and weighed eleven 
pounds, 





A Five Pic. A subseriber writes to us as 
: “ William P. Winslow, of Fairfield, 
recently killed a pig which weighed 343 Ibs., be- 
ing only seven months and ten days old. Farm- 
ers, don't let yourselves be outdone by this shoe- 





“and potatoes. In infancy they have the colic, 
and are afflicted when teething. At three score 


and ten they cease to make love, and are addicted | 
to téa, whist and a pair of spectacles. Wher : 
they are put in the ground, the human nose, 
e is. born radieal, would not find them 


_ sweeter than ® pauper’s remains.’ 
as been é ‘a pew Post Office ha: 
y Bridge 


ih Vassansoao’ Pic, J. Wiggins of Vassal- 









t + months | 
"het esenliy inighowwed a ig men monibe, 


and thirty-three pounds’ — 





maker, but report a larger one of the same age, 
if possible.’ 





Tue Terecearn. The recent storms have 


t short 
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there were upwards of breaks, and between 
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Your avocation, I trust, has been sufficient to 


You must be more sensible than I can be, that 


I have been convinced for many a year, that 


ings, and rationally combat, not only mental de- 


with an all-powerful means of improving the un- 
fortunate portion of our race; and not only bring 
to light the causes of human happiness and mise- 
ry, but will enable mankind to increase the for- 
mer, and diminish the latter. 

After the lapse and labor of two thousand years, 
the philosophers of the old school, are not yet 
agreed, concerning the existence of many of the 
most important principles of action, and intellect- 
ual powers of man. While the philosophy of 
mind shall remain in this uncertain condition, it 
will be impossible to give to morals and natural 
religion a scientific foundation ; and until these 
shall assume the stability and precision of sci- 
ence, education, political economy, and legislation 
must continue defective in their principles and 
application. 

If Phrenology, then, can introduce into the 
philosophy of the human mind, even a portion of 
the certainty and precision which attend physical 
investiggtion, it would confer no small benefit on 
this interesting department of science ; and that 
it is fully competent to do so, is the settled opin- 
ion of many of the wisest men of this enlighten- 
ed age. 

The science of Phrenology is very easily un- 


any one needs to know, is what he cannot help 
knowing and believing, when he reflects upon 
the every-day character of mankind. He will 
perceive that one individual is strongly addicted 
to covetousness—another to cruelty—another to 
benevolence—another to pride; and another to 
vanity ; and this at once establishes the feelings 
of Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, Benevo- 
lence, Self-Esteem, &c. Each organ requires 
its own particular kind of food. The food of 
covetousness is personal interest—of benevolence, 


the pleasure of doing good—of self-esteem, the 
moane of preeorving one’s dignity, dc. This is 
common sense, and is what is meant by Phrenol- 


ogy. 

And as Criminal Jurisprudence is my subject, 
I will beg leave to say that punishment, even at 
this late day, is most ignorantly deemed an uni- 
versal panacea for criminal propensity ; and deg- 
radation is esteemed a fitting means to restore a 
human being to self-respect, and to inspire him 
with an inclination towards good conduct. 

Such ideas, though they lead to practice, that 


man’s nature, and until that ignorance shall have 


its place filled up by an extended view of his act- 
ual constitution, error must continue to direct 
their measures in the great highway of evil. To 
be able to legislate for wan, implies a knowledge 
of the whole nature of man, as a rational, 
social, and moral being. How erroneous, then, 
must be legislation, when this knowledge is al- 
most wholly absent! 

It had been observed by Mr. Combe, to whom 
I am indebted for many of the following remarks, 
that the criminal laws of every country, have 
been formed almost exclusively en the principles 
of animal resentment. We are apt to imagine, 
that there is something moral in the trial of a 
a criminal ; but in a modified sense, this is wide 
from the truth. The sole object of it, is to as- 
certain that a crime has been committed, and that 
the accused is the real offender. ‘This is suffi- 
cient for all legal purposes. But it must be re- 
membered, that the dog and the cock, before 
they whip their fellows, make equally certain of 
both these points ; because they never panish, 
except the individual is caught in the offence. 
Guilt being ascertained, and the offender identi- 
fied, the dog shakes his fellow-dog, and then lets 
him go—while man shuts up his fellow-man in 
a lonely cell, or reduces him to the silent sys- 
tem, as in our commen, state prisons. 

If the offender has been very presumptuous 


times, though rarely, choaks him outright ; and 
man, in similar circumstances very generally 
strangles his criminal with a rope. 

The dog, in his proceedings, makes no inquiry 
into the causes which led to the crime, or into 
the consequences upon the offender of the punish- 
ment which he inflicts. In this also he is ithitat- 
ed by the buman race. Man inflicts his ven- 
geance with as little inquiry into the causes which 
led to the offence, and except where he is put to 
death, he turns the culprit upon the world, after 
he has undergone his punishment, with as little 
concern about what next may befall him, as is 
shown by his canine prototype. The dog sete in 
this manner, because he is inspired by animal 
propensities, and higher faculties have been de- 
nied him. Man imitates him, because he too, 


has received animal faculties ; and, because, al-} 


though he possesses in addition to them, moral 
sentiment and reflecting intellect, he has not yet 
made the practical application of these to the 
subject of criminal legislation. 

teaches us that the human brain, 
for popular inspection, may be divided into three 
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slave of sensuality and error. cally of peo- 
be considered the non-elect of our race. _ 
ts igre understood not to mean the elect | #008 to! distinguish by 
and non-elect, as explained in our systems of possessing 
Theology, but to mean those who inherit good | peace and safety of society, from those who have 
and bad dispositions frem their ancestors. What | organs of an opposite quality. Should not pop- 
does Paul to Timothy mean, when he says, “ In }wlar education, then, be conducted on the true 
a great house, there are not only vessels of gold and | seience of mind ' 
silver, but also of wood and earth; and some to 
honor and some td dishonor.” 


~ 


o ge will furnish the means of ex-| 
- tinguishing , a great measure, the propensity _— 7 
not merely in the commion people’s| G 












If there be such a constitution of brain as 


above explained, what a work have the elect to 
perform for the non-élect of our race! The for- 
mer should ardently desiré to diffuse the sunshine 
of joy over the latter; and their feet should be 
swift, and their arms:strong in the cause of charity 
and love ! 


If a part, then, of the human race, are morally 


strong, and another part morally weak, what a 
great responsibility rests on the former class of 
peuple, in regard to moral and educational disci- 
pline! And what a missionary spirit of care and 
compassion, the former ought to bestow upon 
the latter! 


Our divine master says, * They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick.’’ 


The morally weak, are moral idiots—they are 
diseased, and need a physiciyn rather than an ex- 


ecutioner. ‘They should be| locked up like the 
insane, and instructed in their duty to God and 
man, till they shall clearly feel the necessity of 
abstaining from vice and sersuality. 

The viciously inclined are objects to call into 
exercise the touching sympathies of our nature— 
to bring into unison our philanthropy and benev- 
olence ; and in such a work, what a blessing are 
those faculties with which the Creator has 
endowed many of the human race—glowing 
with love and charity to man! All our moral 
sensibilities are strengthened only by exercise. 
Thus, by blessing or doing good to others, we 
ourselves are blest: ‘Therefore, in helping, and 
in some measure reclaiming those of deficient 
moral organs, and powerfully headlong propensi- 
ties, is the practical application of the great law 
of love enjoined by our Satjor. 

How to do this great and good work, not only 
the Gospel, but Phrenology teaches us, and calls 
to us afresh, the words uttered eighteen centu- 
ries ago by the divine Apostle of the human race, 
** Do to others as ye would that others should do 
unto you,”’ not merely for their good, but for our 
own, 

Have not then the morally strong a mission of 


~ transcendant power, to carry to the morally weak ! 
- The latter are hungered, and should have meat— 


they are thirsty, and should have drink. 

Is it not true in moral, as it is proverbially true 
in political law, that he who can, and does not 
prevent crime, is guilty of it himself! 

If these things be facts, it is obvious that our 
penitentiaries should be converted into moral asy- 
lums, where moral retribution should chiefly be 
resorted to; for who has so far gone astray that he 
cannot be brought back to obedience for his own 
welfare’ We hope but few. 

A heart-rending murder, but a short time ago, 


was committed in our very midst—and another of 
as deep a dye was perpetrated only. a few days 


Cinec, tm ew aiwtes Bente, weppeewed ww to by une 
who moved in the highest walks of life, and sur- 
rounded, not by the low and the debased, but by 
those renowned in literature and science. Ah! 
what horror and degradation will enshrine the 
mortal remains of both perpetrators!. Why should 
human elements war, when their zephyrs ought 
to play’ Who can answer this question? Is it 
not fit, then, that we should look long and perse- 
veringly into the human brain to discover the 
causes of such sudden aberrations of the moral 
powers of our fellow-men ! 

Long experience in regard to our criminal ju- 


risprudence has undeceived us; we have but litle 


to hope from it. Still our penitentiaries are fore- 
most among nations, and we have set a noble 


example for the old world—but even ours have 


failed in fulfilling what was expected from them. 
The history of the world presents us with a reg- 
ular succession of crimes and punishments, and 
at present, the series appears to be as far removed 


from a termination as at any previous period of 


the annals of our race. And I beg leave here to 
state that, in my humble opision as well as in the 
opinion of others, far better able to judge than 
myself, unless punishment shall be awarded, not 
only proportionably to the crime committed, but 
to the actual moral character and degree of en- 
lightenment of the culprit, it cannot have the 
effect expected from it, and may even render 
criminals more wicked. It is obvious that, if the 
real cause of human offences be excessive size 
and activity of the organs of the animal propén- 
sities, it follows that mere punishment cannot put 


a stop to crime, because it overlooks the cause of 


it, and leaves it to operate with unabated energy 
after the infliction has been endured. 

All the propensities are good in themselves, 
but are liable to abuse. The abuse of one will 
produce a love of contention, and a tendency to 


provoke and assault—that of another, a desire to City 


murder, torment, &c.—of a third will lead to 
deceit, duplicity and falsehood—a fourth will give 
birth to selfishness, avarice and theft}—and a 
fifth, to extravagance and absurd enthusiasm, &c. 


Mere excess in size and activity of some of 


the faculties leads to fanaticism and a persuasion 
of inspiration, such as vecurred in Swedenborg, 





for it must be admitted, that the right kind 








perfeetly practicable for 


popular education. 
no limits. 


ture ! 


next. 


a city charter. 


same sums raised. 


cessful one. 
very little. 


any on the Kennebec. 
erally well satisfied with our change. 
Yours as ever. 
As a farther fact bearing upon this subject, let 
us present the costs of sustaining the city govern- 
ment of Bath for the year ending in April, 1849, 
and as near as we can, the costs of supporting the 
on gthnm 08 t of Augusta the same year. 


‘ $200 Selectmen $711 15 
City Marshal 200 Sup. Sch. Com. 76 51 
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her new relations. 


Town, 


Our expenses for city o 


for the transaction of al 
have been increased about 
pes” a at ay — 
though we have quite large a i- 
ations for schools, School-houses sed EY Fire 
Department (without increasing the rate per cent 
of taxation,) we have in return a continuance of 
our schools over the old system of some four or 
five weeks; we have two 
ery citizen may, well be proud of- 
tures, fitted so as to consult the ease, the health 
and the best good of our children; we have a Fire 
Department efficient and always on hand, with 
Engines that we are not ashamed to compare with 
In a word, we are gen- 


Mayor 


the cost of ‘Town officers”’ 
for the present year (1849) to be $300 more than 








Can you doubt but that phrenology is the true 
science of mind, and that it is a science as much 
as astronomy or chemistry ¢ 
trines, then, as far as practicable, be made to 
exert an influence on our social institutions in 
general—on popular education, and other means 
of preventing crime against person and property, 
as well as upon the punishment of it, and the 
proper disposal of the perpetrators ' 

And if you should so believe, you cannot but 
be satisfied of its vast importance to mankind, as 
being the only consistent and practical philosophy 
of mind yet offered to the world, and more es- 
pecially in regard to criminal jurisprudence and 
You will also be satisfied 
that it will open to our race a career of improve- 
ment, physical, moral and intellectual, to which 
the boldest imagination can at present prescribe 
Of what vast importance, then, is that 
science vhich is so interwoven with morals, re- 
ligion, government, education, and, in short, 
with everything that regards human or brute na- 
Shall it go any longer unheeded ! 

I will close this long and illogical letter, by sub- 
scribing myself your humble servant. 

Joun S. Lynpe. 


City or no City? 
That’s the question—and the good people are 
called upon to settle it at their meeting on Monday 
It is the duty of every man to vote under- 
standingly upon this matter. 
himSelf one way or the other, in regard to the 
subject, and then act according to his convictions. 
We suppose the principal questions to be settled 
in regard to this matter, are—Ist, Will the mu- 
nicipal reguiations and government of a city be 
better and more promptly and satisfactorily ad- 
ministered than in a town! 
2d, Will it be more economical, or, if more 
costly, will the extra expense be followed by cor- 
responding superior advantages? 
prepured to give views or advice on our own re- 
sponsibility on either side. 
We have been politely tavored with a slip from 
the Banner office, in which our brother Drew, 
who has bestowed much thought and investigation 
upon the subject, gives strong reasons in favor of 
We should be glad to publish it 
entire, but as our paper was nearly made up when 
it was received, we must content ourselves with 
the following extracts : 


“The statement, that a city government will 
cost more than our present town government, is 
not necessarily true; that is to say, it is no more 
necessary fora city than a town to be extravagant. 
On the contrary, we think many things can be 
and are done more economically 

Boards, than by town meetings. 
are responsible to their masters, the people, and 
if they transgress their will, they hold the rod in 
their hands which will drive them from the trusts 
they abuse. 
ath has had the, experience of two yoore in 

two years, compa 

with the last two of her being a town, sbow, not 
an increase but rather a decrease of taxes on the 
Wishing for information as 
it regards the experience of our beloved neighbor 
down river, we addressed a note a short time 
since, to one of the Aldermen of that city, who 
was so kind as to oblige us with a letter from 
which we take the liberty of making an extract. 
“Bara, 8th 
Our City experiment has proved a very suc- 
Our expenses have increased but a 
I find that the rate of taxation for 
the last four years—two of which have been un- 
der our city organization, and two under the 
Town,—has been as follows: 
1846—80-100 of 1 per cent. 

1847—77-100 . 
Ys 2 1849—77-100 


Should not its doc- 


He should convince 


We are not 


legislative 
servants 


. 1849. 
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of all kinds, and 
kinds of city business, 
more than 


that ev- 
struc- 


City Clerk 85 Auditors 30 00 
Assessors 90 Police Officers 100 00 
Const. & Messenger 75 Constables 16 00 
Clerk Com. Council 40 Town Clerk 30 00 
Treas. & Collector 300 ‘Treas. & Coll. 512 50 
” “- . $990 $1476 16 
y the Auditor's Report it a that 
Selectmen estimated 


. the last year, which is given above. was 

Mahomet, and many others. Diseased activity | voted for their benefit by the Town; so that $300 

Sabie er cam Ok parte ee eon srerive le; Wrnemoant oom 

, som f i 

The offences which we daily commit, are ns cost to support 
neither thore nor less’ than minor degrees of the [7 Mar $200 
abuse of the very same faculties of which crimes Aideren, ‘ yo 

are the greater. For example, if in any trans- inet, 

action in life, we deliberately Fe by? Presa oy ere geese ge ge 
sentations as to any article we have for sale, or Caen 80 
overcharge it in price, this is just a minor abuse and 100 
of those faculties acting in absence of the moral Clerk of Come Cou 40 
sentiments, of which abuse, pocket-picking and Super. School 75 
‘Treasurer (same as last year) 512 
stealing are higher degrees. _ ; Assessors, &c. 300 
_Itis therefore obvious, that every offence against oa 
the moral law is an abuse of some faculty or other, bse 

Tan Ones ts oly nee Se eit ame of wn goverment cna the 

yy to believe that there isa Soret ary pr tg ee 5 
scar proepest of rimianl jripradonee bing pa en = entame care Ag 

tine not far distant, when their influence on but peat a ly of 
ular Edueation will come under woe on Tuesday 











| Hogs in Louisville, Ky. A \ate“wamber of 
the Louisville Democrat says: ‘ There are in 
this market 50,000 hogs ready for slaughter. 
They are costing their owners about five cents 
per head each day.” 
Iron and Coal. The iron and coal mines of 
the United States yield sixty millions of dollars, 
annually—a larger sum, probably, than the gold 
mines of California will ever yield in one year. 
American Wixe. In Missouri, the Germans 
are manufacturing a wine said to equal cham- 
Many vineyards are in successful opera- 
tion near Jefferson City. 
Kennebec and Portland Railroad. ‘The Hal- 
lowell Gazette says that about two hundred men 
are now employed on the Railroad in Hallowell 
and Gardiner, and that the grading is progress- 


Counterfeit Tens upon the Shoe 
and Leather Dealers’ Bank, Boston, 
three females, and on the left a portrait, are in 


Cholera Expenses. 
sulting from the presence of cholera in New 
York last summer, amounted to $55,372. 
National monument, 


Quenching a fire with blood. 
Cincinnati, one of the engines threw blood in- | the Committees was postponed until tomorrow, 
stead of water upon the flames, drawing its sup- and the Senate theo adjourned. 


Ata late fire in 


DOINGS OF CONGRESS. 
Tvespay, Dec. 18. 
Sevate. Mr. Mangum moved that the Sen- 
proceed to the election of the Standing “Com- 
mitiees of the Senate. Agreed to. 
Mr. Mangum then said, that according to the 
practice of the few years past, it had been agreed 
two parties that three members of 
should be of the political majority 
and the remaining two of the 


- This arrangement, though dictated b 
yap prose by the malgerity as | 


great parties arrogated the right ‘to refuse the 


mee such weak resistance as he was capable 
of. 
This objection being fatal to the election of 
Chairman viva voce, an order to proceed to ballut- 
ing was adopted. 
Mr. Clay asked the indulgence of the Senate 
to be excused from serving upon any Committees, 
there was ho danger, he said, of his election as 
chairman of any ittee, (Laughter,) but even 
if that honor were conferred upon him, he must 
beg leave to decline. 
r. Mangum moved that the ballot be had for 

the Chairman of the Committees en masse. 

Mr. Hale objected, and after debate, the Vice 
President deci that the rule prescribed the 
election of each Chairman separately. 


The entive expenses re-| Messrs. Hale and Chase said, that the difficul- 


ty would be obviated by postponing the election 
until tomorrow, and giving them an opportunity 
to consider and prepare the list of Committees. 


The great National! Mr, Foot said the postponement would evince 
monument at Washington has now reached a| too much respect for the discordant opposition of 
height of fifty feet, and begins to develop itself | the Senators objecting. 

to the eye in all the beauty of its magnificent The balloting therefore proceeded, resulting in 


the election of the Chairmen of the severa) Com- 
mittees. (See Wednesday's proceedings. } 
On motion of Mr. Dickinson, the election to fil] 








ply from hog slaughter houses near at hand. 
March of Civilization. 


know what services they render the nation in re- | Se 
turn for this enormous expenditure. | 
More talk of annexation. 


nexation to the United States. 
The Iron Duke. Pho Duke of Wellingwon, | Post Office. Messrs. Rusk, of Texas, Upham, 

apart from what his relatives and dependents | and Soule. 

have received, has cost the Kingdom of Great) 

Britain about $14,000,000. 
Sir John Franklin. 


It is 


Circus performances. The Vermont Legisla- 
tare has, by a very large majority, re-enacted the 
law to prevent the exhibition of cireus perform- 
ances within that State. 


There are now fifty-six Polish Taurspay, Dee. 20. 
exiles in the city of New York, and ott ioe Senate. Mr. Webster appeared and took bis 
continually arriving. 

For California. ‘Thirty-six vessels have sailed 
from the United States for San Francisco within 


Growth of Philadelphia. ‘The number of 
buildings erected the present year in the city and 
county of Philadelphia, is stated, in round num- 
bers, at 3000 ; in the city proper, 2556. 


Rev. Mr. Forbes, the Episcopal clergyman who | 4 fair mode of organization. 
lately embraced the Catholic faith in New York, LL 
it is stated, with two other pastors of the same| Tye Provincerows, Roasery. We learu 
persuasion, is now on his way to Rome on busi- 
ness connected with embracing that faith. healing 

Western apples. The apples estimated to be | he , in consequence of the defendants 
sent annually from Cincinnati, amount, on the | refundi some $15,000—s wow the a stolen. 

erage, barrels. modus w such an ap- 
cs Bog ine Jony” can be effected 


Another political martyr. At Rome, an unfor-| 6 do pet u 


Hicnwaymen, The Portland Advertiser says 
that as a gentleman and his wife were riding, at 
about ten o’¢lock on Thursday a is over 

's were waylai three 
mop cen apy gy by a 

it the the horse a blow, whic’ 

cirealatiog the " . | caused indo en and leave the rob- 
| ber in the rear. same night, the store of 
Andrew Cram, at Stevens's Plains, was broken 


to the Massachusetts 

held amenable to its crim-| open and robbed. 
may be allowed a voice in the im- 
use of the first, and in the enactment wr 


= 
‘ Milton 

W. Streeter, confined at Worcester, of death, for anee him Pere ete 

the crime of murder, to confinement for life at hard dren. No blame. - 

_Jabor in the State Prison. 

Cholera in Siam. \t is reported that within a 





Hovse. Several Resolutions were offered , de- 
signed to facilitate the election of speaker, which 


At the late session of | were laid on the table or rejected. There were 
the District Court, at Fort Madison, Iowa, there | four omg ~ for Speaker, the last of which wes 
were two hundred and seventy-five cases on the | as follows: W 

But a few years since, that district of 

country did not embrace as many inhabitants. 

A watchmaker in Liverpool has 
succeeded in drilling « hole through a sixpence laa proceeded to fill the Standing Committees 
The diameter of the hole in the 
coin is the four-thousandth part of an inch ia | 
size, and barely sufficient to admit a fine hair. 

Large sale of Shawls. 
New York, a short time since, nearly $18,000 
was realized — some of them bringing nearly | Hunter, Phelps, Douglass, and Pearce. 
$900! and a number from $500 to $800! They! Commerce. Messrs. Hamlin, of Maine, Soule, 
were of India camel's hair. 


Heavy Robbery. 


inthrop, 97; MecClernand, 23; Ju- 
lian, 4; Boyd, 47; Strong, 16; Cobb 16; Disney, 
4; rest scatiering. 
Wepwespay, Dec. 19. 
Senate. On motion of Mr. Mangum, the 





—no objection being made, the following named 

| gentlemen were elected to fil] the respective Com- 
mittees viva voce. The Chairmen were elected 
on Tuesday. 


At a sale of shawls in |. £°7e#g” Relations. Messrs. King, of Alabama, 


Foote, Webster, Benton, and Mangum. 
Finance. Messrs. Dickinson, of New York, 


| Davis, of Mass., Dodge, of Wisconsin, and Bell. 
Manufactures. Messrs. Sebastian, of Ark., 


The Providence Journal says Butler, Clarke, Jones, and Upham. 
that the dry goods store of Messrs. Henry Bar-| Agriculture. Messrs. Sturgeon, of Pa., Tur- 


ton & Co., was entered on Friday night, and | ney, Spruance, Walker, and Corwin, 
goods to the amount of $1500 stolen. 

The Eastern and Fitchburg Rail- 
road Companies have declared a semi-annual div- | 9f Wisconsin, Morton, Clement, and Spruance 
idend of 4 per cent. The Providence and Wor-| Naval Affairs. Messrs. Yulee, of Fla., Mason, 
cester Railroads have declared a semi-annual div- Badger, of N C., Bright, and Miller. 

lend of 3 per cent. P 


Military Affairs. Messrs. Davis, of Miss., 
Borland, Green, Shields, and Dawson. 
| Militia; Messrs. Houston, of Texas, Dodge, 





ublic Lands. Messrs. Felch, of Mich., Bor- 
| land, Underwood, Shields, and Smith. 


An expensive Family. The annual expenses, Private Land Claims. Messrs. Downs, of La., 
of the Royal Family of Great Britain are esti-; Whitcomb, Davis, of Massachusetts, Clements, 


mated at about $3,500,000. We would like to | 94 Badger, of Indiana. 


Indian Affairs. Messrs. Atchison, of Mo., 
bastian, Bell, Rush, and Wales. 
| Claims. Messrs. Norris, of N. H., Whitcomb, 


Several of the Ja-| Unde: wood, Stewart, and Baldwin. 


: _| Revolutionary Claims. Messrs. Walker, of 
maica papers take strong ground in favor of an Wis, iiesins-Watiban,. riot Wied, eu 


Cooper. 


| Atchison, Greene, Foote, and Spruance. 
Pensions. Messrs. King, of Ala., Jones, 


The Arctic Expedition | Phelps, Stewart, and Dayton. 

and the position of Sir John Franklin, continue| Patents. Messrs. Norris, Wales, Whitcomb, 
to form a fruitful subject of comment in the Lon-| 204 Dawson. 

don journals. Strong hopes of the safety of the 
missing navigator are still entertained in intelli- 


Retrenchment. Messrs. Houston, Mangum, 
Fitch, and Clark. 

Library. Messrs. Pearce, of Md., Mason and 
Davis, of Mississippi. 





Negro Settlement. ‘There is in Cass County, P ublic Buildings. Messrs. Hunter, of Va., 
Michigan, a large settlement of colored people, | D@¥is, of Miss., and Clark. 
mostly from the Southern States. They have a 
fine location, well-tilled farms, neat and comfort-| Fnrolied Bills. Messrs. Rusk and Badger. 
able cottages and buildings, and live an industrious| Engrossed Bills. Messis. Jones, of lowa, 
and happy life. 

Rev. Peter Rogers, aged ninety-nine years four 
months and ten days, died at Waterloo, Illinois, 
on the 4th ult. He was one of Washington's 
life-guard in the war of independence. 
stated in some of the papers that he was the last 
of that noble band ; there is, we believe, one yet 
living in Sumner in this State. 

Russian arrival. 
rived at Baltimore on Sunday, of last week, in 
forty days from Bremen, with merchandize, one adjourned. 
cabin and one hundred and thirty-eight steerage Hovse. There were three ballotings for 


Wisconsin, Walker and Baldwin. 


Corwin, and Sebastian. 
Printing. Messrs. Hamlin and Smith. 








Berrien, Bradbaiy, and Dayton. 


Yulee, Miller, Shields, and Berrien. 


Speaker, the last of which is as follows: 


McDowel, Democrat, 5; Scattering, 23. 





‘compounding of a fe 
; | [Traneeript. 




















Roads and Canals.. Messrs. Bright, of Ia., 


Contingent Expenses. Messrs. Dodge, of 


Objection being made by Messrs. Hale and 
Chase to the election of the following committees, 
by motion, they were filled by ballot as follows: — 

Judiciary. Messrs. Butler, of 5S. C., Downs, 


District of Columbia. Messrs. Mason, of Vi. , 


Territories. Messrs. Douglass, of Iil., Butler, 


; ; | Underwood, Houston, and Cooper. 
Lee pene: On motion of Mr. Mangum, the Senate pro- 


Winthrop, Whig, 88; McClernand, Demoerat, 
40; H. Cobb, Democrat, 13; Julian, Free Soil, 4; 
Strong, Democrat, 17; James G. King, Whig, 
5; Boyd, Democrat, 23; Morehead, Whig, 4, 


Hovse. Mr. Giddings asked whether it was 
true that the Whigs had communicated a _propo- 
sition to the Democrats, appertaining to a com- 
promise between them with regard to the Spesker- 
ship. Mr. Ashmun replied, and thereupon a 

i debate ensued 


Mr. Ashmun said there was not such a propo- 
sition, but the Whigs had appointed a committee 
of six from the free and slave states, to confer 
with a similar committee of the Democrats, as to 


that the case against the brothers Larned, charged 
with the recent robbery from the Union Wharf 
at Provincetown, has been or wil] soon 


Firat Acciwwent. As Mr. Harding Daniels, 
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Scesz, Mate Farmer OrrFice:—Time, midnight 
of December Sst, 1849—Sundry Jours in their shirt 
sleeves, distributing type— Boss washing the Form— Bill 
blacking his boots—Reuel studying the map of California, 
and Larrabee, the wheelman, resting his back. Enter 
Time, with his wings folded, and his hour-glass in his 
breeches pocket. 

Foreman—Come in, friend Time! how art thou now? 
Methinks I see, upon thy brow, 

Signs that a little space of rest 

Would soothe your limbs and panting breast ; 

For, truth to say, the way you drive 

Around its course, this mortal hive ; 
Called Earth, would weary stronger powers Coins or quoins 
Than seem to be in that frame of yours. The one fills the pockets, and makes 

’Tis but a month or two ago The noodles bob their castors and doff their 
You were here, and had a chat, you know, Beavers. It consequentiality gives 

"Bout things in gen’ral, and then began And make him one of the expected. 

To measure off to us °49. The other retains the types, but to the 

It seems you've put us o’er the course Stomach it giveth the gripes. 

Qicher tat Baavie’s Bren Heres By Juve ! my mind is now unfluctuated ; 
Could do that same with force of steam, a 1% ™ San Frisky gravel rather 
And Earthquake added to his team. Than the printer’s colic.—I’m thar, 

Timz—Aye, true, my lads! You Printer’s Devils 

Have hearts so light and void of evils, 
That days and months pass swiftly by, 
Nor heed you how the moments fly. 

To you my annual visits seem 

More like the semblance of a dream, 
Crowding, as *twere, in one short hour, 
The scenes that filled whole years before. 
Not so with him whose weary life 

Is full of grievous care and strife, 

With all the ills, which, as you know, 
Mortals are heirs to here below. 

These call me slow, and murmur sore, 
Because I will not hurry more. eeeneant 
Phas acti spre a hg — lo! the wheels of Time in rapid flight 
Changes have taken place, that here Tannen he Sears : 

: pe And winter, with snows and cutting frosts, 
ae _ we pre weg In strong embrace the earth holds fast. 
One smiling hoa iidineibed Shorn of his dazzling beams, the sun 
at por lofty bape ianted Over yonder hills and dales looks duil. 
One soul with kindly feelings fired, , wcrc tos ~ lil 
Too soon, alas! from earth been driven, arte ad nrend age paresis ‘eld. 

To swell the angelic hosts of heaven. Y Sadie tant iI oe 
Well may ye weep—when in the grave ~~ ips ~ aauh a 
Ye plant the choicest flowers ye have ; 7 pre pedis ya ee 

Where cheerless, tho’ short, is the dreamless rest Sip cider. ond te Sane oidetuuall om _ 

Of those in whose life ye hoped to be blest,— The shed ins , 

Well may ye weep—but not in despair, . P 

For death has no power to fasten them there ; ba — an—What, what !—hold on, wheelnan !— 

Holier, brighter and fairer they’!] bloom What ia the world a all that oo v , - 

In the land of the bless’d—their spiritual home. Bie—Why, there's that California Soliloquiser 

pushing the Index down from the sublime to the low 
But come, our duties call us on, 


ridiculous. 
Another year must be begun, 


Come, Revel, put a little sperm oil on the main shaft From out the chilly, frozen North, the bracing breezes 
come, 

And drive the balmy zephyrs back, far to their southern 
home. 

And many a crystal icicle hangs pendent from the eaves, 

While upward from the blazing hearths a smoky column 
wreathes. 


* < 
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—belt the pullies—set the Index on to the soliloquizing 
solo. Let’s have a touch of the Shakesperian Hot- 
spuric Catonian Soliloquy. Turn away, wheelman. 
Reuel’s Soliloquy. 
To dig or not to dig, 
Gold or no gokl! That's the question, 
Whether ’tis best to straighten for California, 
And gather tarnal riches by scratching in 
Sacramento’s bottom, and grizzly bears 
Grinning to death, or dig here 
Tn poverty penurious, by setting types 
And catching shadows ? 
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All o’er the glittering landscape, the merry bells are 
heard; 

And see that urchin down yon slope, glide like a flying 
bird— 

Hark to his rapturous, noisy shout, and see his ruddy 
face, 

As down the slippery, steep descent he joins the headlong 


race. 
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t—which is best ? 
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No leaves with eye-delighting green, are rustling in the 
wind; 

No songsters warble in the groves—no flowerets now 
are seen. 

We see no flocks upon the lawn, sor felde of waving 
grain; 

And évery pool and brawling brook is bound with icy 
chain. 
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Steam is too slow for my use. 

Telegraphs can’t quick enough 

Transmit me. I'll grease my pants, 

And slide over the Sierra Nevada 

On the first rainbow of the season ! 

Stand from under, ye gold-groping bipeds, 

Or you'll find a live Yankee in your 

Sifting troaghs thicker than the frogs 

Of Egypt. Jecrusalam! how I'll 

Pocket the shiners ! 

Foreman—There, enough of that stuff. Put the 

Index to the ‘‘nuble grand’’—let’s try a touch of Thomp- 
soman cool-crop. 


But.t—Done, sir—go ahead. 
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And yet around, on every side, each seems devoid of 
care, 

And friend greets friend, with hearty wish of a szEw 
AND HAPPY YEAR. 

Among them comes the CarrizR Boy, his arms chock- 
full of news, 

With smiling face and hopeful heart, and a purse to hold 
his dues. 
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For every week in the year that’s past, he’s placed 
within your hands, 

News of domestic origin, and news from foreign lands. 

He’s ta’en yon with him o’er the seas, and shown you 
there the strife 

That men against their tyrants waged, for liberty and 
life. 


WAS 


In California’s golden sands, he’s told you what’s been 
done— 

How some have gathered heaps of gold, and some have 
gathered none ; 

E’en as it is in every place, throughout God's vast 
domain, 

Some heap up riches fast, and some, in poverty remain. 
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He’s kept the Merchant “posted up,” in rates of stock 
on c 

When city prices ' fluctuate—the difference of exchange. 

And told him how the matter stood, of supply and de- 
mand, 

From ‘Maine to Georgia’”—and throughout our wide 
extended land. 


The Farmers, too, he’s ne’er forgot, but told them all 
he knew 
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Foreman—Get out of that—absquatulate yourself, 


fe} 


Lest mortals, whose besetting sin 
Is idleness, should ne’er again 
Bestir themselves, but point to us 
For precedent as an excuse. 
How is your old poetic grinder ? 
In good repair? Or do we find her 
Dilapidated—out of tune,— 
Mum az a toad in the last of June? 
Or will she utter, while you’re turning, 


or 1’ll throw you in and grind you toa mummy. (Exit 
Reuel, trepidatiously.) Now for the Address. Put the 
Index ap to the 7th Iambic,—let’s have a touch of the 
rattling sentimental, like “Bingen on the Rhine.” 

Bitt—There it is, go ahead with your ragged regi- 
mentals a pinching up the rine. 

Carrier Bey’s Address. 

The sun is rising brightly, and the darkness long lias fled, 


————— ene 


*Bout soils, and crops, and sheep and kine, and where 
the best fruit grew. 

He’s given them many a portrait, too, of cattle, horse 
and hog, 

Of barns and buildings, sheep and hens, and shepherds’ 
faithful dog. 


Indeed, ’twould take him all the year to tell you all he’s 
done, 
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And sparkling hues, like sapphire, are circling ‘round So here he'll stop and take the change, and then be 
his head; trudging on— 
Foreman—lIn truth, friend Time, we hardly know And though the goodly earth all o’er is cover’d deep Hoping good angels of the Lord, may guard you ever- 


Whether the poetry will flow 1 | with snow, more, 
| And God in Heaven always “bless, your basket aad 


“Thoughts that breathe’ and words all burning ? 


With sense or nonsense, rhyme or reason, A radiant gloty fills the scene beneath the sunlight’s 
For sure she’s not been tried this season. 
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